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—ORIGINAL— 
Existencr of Gov, proved from the works of 
Nature. 
[ CONTINUED. ] 
Stranger. I WILL grant that it can nev- 


er alter itfelf. But it may be the fubject of al- | 


teration from fome extrinilic power. 

Laertus.. 'Thefe rocks, as you confels, are 
incapable of producing an alteration in them- 
felves, for they are inanimate and completely 
inert. It is equally evident that they cannot 
affect or alter any thing exterior to themielves. 
Suppofing them eternal, they have all the prop- 
erties of other inanimate,eternal objects ; there- 
fore all other inanimate, eternal objects have 
no power to alter themfelves, or to affect and 
alter things exterior to themfelves. All ani- 
mate beings, which ever began to exilt, were 
dependent for their firft exittence, and tor 
their fultentation in being. ‘They are deiti- 
tute of all independent efficiency. From per- 
fonal obiervation, we know that all animals of 
which we have any knowledge, began to exit. 
They therefore could not have been the caufe 
of the firft event or firlt effects that ever trani- 
pired, for previous to this they had no exiit- 
ence. ‘I‘here was then no power im the uni- 
verfe capable of »pwoducing the leaft item of 
alteration or change. A perfect torpitude and 
inactivenefs was univerfally prevalent. Now 
as there was nothing exifting but inanimate, 
torpid objects, which could neither alter them- 
felves nor things external, you readily perceive 
that alteravion or ation never could have ob- 
tained exiftence in the univerfe. But this is 
contrary to obferved facts. Actions and 
changes are obtaining in countlefs inftances, 
every moment, and in contftant fucceflion.— 
Thete actions and changes mutt havea caufe ; 
inanimate, ina¢tive things cannot be their 
caufe ;. temporary, inanimate and intelligent 
beings cannot be their firlt and efficient caule ; 
theretore fome active, eternal and intelligent 
being muft be their firft and efficient cauie.— 
This active, intelligent, eternal and eflicient 
caufe, we call Gop. 

Str. But granting that there muft be an 
active and eternal caufe ; how do you prove 
that this caufe is intelligent ? 

Laer. From the fure indications of defign 
and arrangement, fo confpicuous in every part 
of creation, and in the operations of natuye.— 
The defiyn and wifdom fo difcoverable in éve- 
ry object we behold, is another demonftration 


| the earth may be refrefhed and rendered fer- 
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orbits, turn on their axis, and are inclined to 
their planes for the purpofe of more advanta- 
gcoully receiving the genial and invigorating 
beams of the great luminary of heaven ? Can 
any man ferioufly think, that the moon was 


darknefs ? Will any one difpute that the rain 
comes down from heaven for this end, that 


tile ? Thefe are inftances of the adaptednefs of 
things to particular ends, that demonttrate de- 
fign ; and defign mutt be the offspring of an 
intelligent defigner. 

At this period of the converftion, the Rran- 
ger was called upon by a companion, and re- 
tired without attempting a reply. S. F. 


a= oe 


“ [Vhat had been is not known, what is appears.” 


THERE is no exclamation more frequent 
among mankind than ‘if they had conducted 
fo and fo, or performed fuch and fuch aétions 
at fome palt time, their circumftances would 
have been far more agreeable than at prefent 
they are.’ Perfons, in this way, are apt to 
make thcir prefent fituation miferable, merely 
from reflection on paft achievements and thus 
negle@ing the anticipation of future felicity, 
they likewife negleét the means, of acquiring 
and enjoying it. Aéions which are patt 
are irrevocable. In vain do we attempt to fe- 
licitate our fituatior by only meditating on the 
caufes, which produced our prefent mifery.— 
It would be truly happy for mankind, did they 
fuitably and fufficiently refleé& on paft conduc 
to mend in future. Such refleétions would 
augment prefent enjoyment. But why fhould 
perfons be continually mourning patt follies, 
and accufing themielves for not being happy 
mow, without profiting by fuch thoughts, in 
better preparing for what of life remains ? We 
very frequently hear men confefs the inconfift- 
ency of their pait conduct, and determine to act 
with more propricty in future. But the peri- 
od of reformation is always protracted by the 
thoughts of preparation. The time is always 
nigh butfeldom or never comes. 

‘‘¢ Alan never is, but always ta be bicfl.” 

What our fituation would have been, had 
we purfued a different line of conduct, we can- 
not determine. In many inftances we may un- 
doubtedly rationally conclude, that we might 
have avoided certain calamities, by omitting 
{uch actions as we fuppofe were the immediate 
caufes of them. But even here “ wlrat had 
been is not known.” <A différent line of con- 





of the divine exiftence. Contemplate the folar 
fabric. It is ftationed in tho center, and en. | 
dowed with qualities and powers, by which it 
difleminates light and warmth throughout ev- 
ery part of the fyftem. Can any one deny 
that the fun was thus created, qualified and 


ft 


ing and vivifying his furrounding orb ? Can | 


ationed for the purpofe of enlightening, cheer- | 


any one doubt that the planets move in their | 


| greater temptations, which in their confequénc- 


_live their lives a fecond time, I very much 


| more happinefs in the fecond than in the firit. 


duct might have produced different and far 


es would have occafioned proportionably great- 
er calamities. Were all mankind permitted to 


doubt whether they would, in general, enjoy 


not ordained to alleviate the nocturnal hours of 








feek new objeéts and amufements, and thefe, 
when obtained, frequently produce unexpected 
and unhappy effeéts. It is then eafy to reflect 
where the miftake was made ; but unfortunate. 
ly it is paft. The fufferer cannot recall it, but 
it warns him of the futility of his expectations. 
The poet juftly obferved, 


~ +e eee e “TL fum up all mankind, 
And add two thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 


Dreams, empty dreams.” 


It fhould always fuffice that we know what the 
pait has been, what the prefent is, and from 


thefe conclude what is neceffary to fecure the 
enjoyment of the future. 











—SELECTED— 


Ldeas of Happinefi various among Philofophers. 


THE end of philofophy has ever been to 
make men happy ; but the different feéts of 
philofophers have fought this end by different 
ways. The Stoics pretended, that the only 
means of finding it was to refift every evil, to 
become infenfible of mifery, pain, chagrin, 
and inguietude. They might be right; in faa, 
when we are free from all evil, happinefs comes 
of itfelf ; but how great is the difficulty of be- 
ing thus exempt, efpecially when we do not 
think of preventing mifery, but wait its arrival 
with unconcern and a ftoic firmnefs.—The 
Epicureans, on the contrary, fought hap- 
pinefs and even pleafures ; but perhaps the 
more pleafure is fought after, the lefs it is 
found. Let us be of neither one feé nor the 
other, but wifely put away from ourfelves, 
that which may become prejudicial ; let us 
pave the way to happinefs and to foft and 
peaceful pleafures in which it really confitts ; 
but do not let us. be anxicus to call for it, nei- 
ther fatigue ourfelves by running after riches 
and voluptuoufnefs ; thefe are like birds which 
only require their nefts to be prepared, and 
which come of themfelves to depofe their eggs 
in them. 

To increafe the happinefs of thofe who are 
about us, appears to me an excellent means of 
prolonging our own. 

—$>——" 
The reafons why the French have mere wii and 


Letter fpirits than the Englifb. 


SIR, fays a man to Swift, I have a mind to 
fet up for a Wit. Sir, fays Swift, I advife you to 
fit down again. ‘This was very good advice, 
particularly in this country, where that fameau- 
thor has obferved, not one man in ten thoufand 
has wit. Almoft every body is witty in France. 
Why then there, and not here? The reafons 
are purely phyfical ; for Englifhmen ought to 
have twenty times more wit than Frenchmen. 

Ideas are the matter of which wit is made, 














For “true happinefs is not the growth of a 
terreftrial foil.” It is the nature df man to — 


arid the Englifh have infinitely more ideas 
thai the French. ‘This aries from their early 
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education, from their being a more reacing 
people, kc. You fee this is avery firong rea- 
fon why the Englith ought to be fuperior to 
the French in this point. 

But if ideas are the materi 1¢ 
inftrument which operates on thofe mater‘als ; 
and here comes in the fuperiority of the French. 
Their fancies are livelier, brighter, and quicker. 

The force of the imagination depends a great 
deal on the influence of the animal fpirits; its 
brightnefs on the refinement of thofe {prits ; 
and its quicknefs on the celerity of their move- 
ment. Now, in point of copioufnefs of fpirits, 
the Englith, I believe, have the advantaze of 
the French. A bull has more fpirits in him 
than an ape; but the ape’s fpirits are always 
in motion, and it is very difficult to move the 
bull’s. This, you fee, is a cafe in point; and 
John Bull, Iam perfuaded, has a greater quan- 
tity of f{piritsthan Jack Singe. But the French- 
man’s ipirits are more refined and quicker in 
their motions than ours, and this for a number 
of reafons. I fhall here mention fome of the 
principal. 

A Frenchman never talftes malt liquor, he 
eats no butter, and his bread is light. ‘The 
meat in France is not near fo fat as it is here, 
and it is much better dsefled. The fauces are 
poignant and not grealy. He eats a great 
deal of foupand light vegetables. He drinks 
in moderation as much wine and water as is 
neceffarv to dilute his dinner, and then he takes 
as much, good wine, coffee, and /igueurs, as is 
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circulation of his blood, and no more. 
this, the purenefs of the air, and the light foci- 
ety of the moft amiable women in the world, 
in which he paffes fo much of his time: and 
you will fee reafons enough why his {pirits 
ihould be quicker in their motion, and more 


 yefined than ours. 


I need not mention how oppofite our man- 
ner of living is ; the quantities of blood-food 
we eat, the quantity of bad wine we drink, the 
grofinefs of our atmofphere, nor many other 
caufes that hinder the celerity of our fancies, 
and confequently impede confiderably the vi- 
vacity of our wit. 

However, the Englifh do not think much of 
the fuperiority of the French in this article.— 
They pique themielves on having better fenie 
and more learning than their neighbours ; and 
they have more fenfe and learning. The 
French allow this, and it does not give them 
any uneafinefs. They value themfelves on 
being wittier and more amiable than the Eng- 
lifh. Whena Frenchman has knowledge, and 
is grown a little fteady, his company is de- 
lightful ; whenan Englifhman has fancy and 
good manners, his fociety is enchanting. I 
always thought that thofe two nations, blend- 
ed together, would produce perfection in every 
thing. 

An Extra& from Burks. 
On the Suscime and Beavutirut. 
VASTNESS. 

GREATNESS of dimenfion is a powerful 
caufe of the fublime. This is too evident, and 
the obfervation too common, to need any illuf- 





tion of 
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it is not fo common, to confider in 


tration 5 


fect. lor certainly, there are ways, and modes, 
wherein the fame quantity of extention fhall 
produce greater eflectsthan it is found to do 
in others. Extenfion is either in length, height, 
or depth. Of thefe the length ftrikes leaft ; an 
hundred yards of even ground will never work 
fuch an effect asa toweran hundred yards 
high, or a rock or mountain of that altitude. 
I am apt to imagine likewife, that height is 
lefs grand than depth; and that we are more 
{truck at looking down from a precipice, than 
at looking up at an object of equal height ; but 
of that I am not very pofitive. A perpendic- 
ular has more force in forming the fublime, 


| 


' 


than an inclined plain ; and the effects of a | 


rugged and broken furface feem {tronger than 
where itis fmooth and polithed. It would car- 


' 


. . . . | 
ry us out of our way to enter inthis place into | 
the caufe of thefe appearances ; but certain it is 


they afford a large and fruitful field of fpecu- | 


lation. However, it may not be amifs to add 
to thefe remarks upon magnitude, that, as the 
great extreme of dimenfion is fublime, fo the 
laft extreme of littlenefs is in {ome meaiure 


fublime likewife ; when we attend to the inf- | 
nite divifibility of matter, when we purfuce ani- | 


mal life into thefe exceflively fmall, and yet or- 
ganized beings, that efeape the niceft inquili- 
f the fenfe, when we pufh our diicove- 


'rics yet downward, and contider thoie crea. 
neceflary to heat his ftomach, and quicken the | tures fo many degrees yet fmaller, and the {till 


Add to | 


diminifhing fcale of exiftence, in tracing which 
the imagination is loft as well as the fenfe, we 
become amazed and confounded at the won- 
ders of minutenefs ; nor can we diftinguifh in 
its effec this extreme of littlenefs from the vait 
itfelf. For divifion muft be infinite as well as 
addition ; becaufe the idea of a perfect unity 
can no more be arrived at, than that of a com- 
plete whole, to which nothing may be added. 


INFINITY. 
ANOTHER fource of the fublime, is infin- 
ity ; if it does not rather belong to the laf. 


| Infinity has a tendency to fill the mind with 


that fort of delightful horror, which is the molt 
genuine effect, and trueft teft of the fublime. 
There are fearce any thiags which can be- 
come the objects of our fenfes, that are really 
and in their own nature infinite. 
not being able to perceive the bounds of many 
things, they feem to be infinite, and they pro- 
duce the fame effeéts as if they were really io. 
We are decieved in the like manner, if the 
parts of fome large object are fo continued to 
any indefinite number, that the imagination 
meets no check which may hinder its extend- 
ing them at pleafure. 

Whenever we repeat an idea frequently, the 


mind, by a fort of mechanifm, repeats it long , 


after the firft caufe has ceafed to operate.— 
After whirling about, when we fit down, the 
objects about us ftill feem to whirl. After a 
long fucceffion of noifes, as the fall of waters, 
or the beating of forge-hammers, the ham- 
mers beat and the water roars in the imagi- 
nation long after the firft founds have ceafed to 





| ftudies of that nature. 


| ceflary ones. 


| affe& it ; and they die away at laft by erada- 
, . - ° ~ - - . = “ P ; : e 
what ways greatue/s of dimenfion, vaftnefs of | tions which are icarcely perceptible. 


extent, or quantity, has the moit ftriking ef- | holdup a {trait pole, with your eye to one end, 


If you 


it will feem to extend to a length almoft in. 
credible. Place a number of uniform and 
equidiltant marks on this pole, they will caufe 
the fame deception, and feem multiplied with- 
outend. The ientes ftrongly affected in fome 
one manner, cannot quickly change their tenor, 
or adapt themielves to other things ;_ but they 
continue in their old channel until the ftrength 
of the firft mover decays. ‘This is the reafon of 
an appearance very frequent in madmen ; that 
they remain whole days and nights, fometimes 
whole years in the conitant repetition of fome 
remark, fome complaint, or fong ; which hav- 
ing ftruck powerfully on their difordered im- 
agination, in the beginning of their phrenfy, 


every repetition reinforces it with new ftrength ; 


and the hurry of their fpirits, unreftrained by 
the curb of reafon, continues it to the end of 
their lives. 
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Method of Studying, Reading, and Scleing from 
Authors.—F om D’ Argenfon’s Effays. 


I return with pleafure to the favourite fub- 
ject of my reflections, becaufe it is that of my 
taile and amuiement ; namely, reading and 
ftudy. There are two forts of them in the cab- 
inet; the one belongs to our profeffions and 
functions ; therefore the mragiftrate ought to 
ftudy the general principles of jurifprudence, 
and give the greate.t attention to affairs fub- 
mitted to his decifion. The minifler, of what- 
ever kind his adminiitration may be, ought to 
ftudy the principles of the obje& committed to 
his care, and apply them as occafions require. 
The father of a family is obliged to think of 
what may fecure or increafe his fortune, to take 
care of his property, and keep an account with 
himielt as wellas with others. 'Thefe are necef- 
{ary Rudies and occupations, and muft not be 
neglected. But there is another kind of ftudy, 
merely pleafurable, free in its obje&, and which 
may ferve as a relaxation from ferious and ne- 
There are people happy enough 
not to be obliged to employ themfelves but m 
Womea, efpecially, if 
they be fortunate enough to amufe themfelves 
with reading, cannot read too much ; by alittle 


‘method, and a proper choice of books, they 


But the eye | 





will find infinite remedies againft laffitude, and 
abundant fources of in{truétion. r 

Life, for a perfon who wifhes to be virtuous 
aid amiable, is a continual ftudy. We im- 
prove in fociety by living and converfing with 
thofe whofe converfations and examples are 
worth hearing and imitating ; we learn to dif- 
cover and avoid the ridicule of certain perfons, 
whom we but too frequently meet with, but 
with whom we ought to form no connection. 
However this ftndy of fociety cannot fill up all 
the moments of life ; it often experiences forc- 
ed interruptions, longer than we would wifh 
for. It is then we ought to apply ourfelves to 
ftudy in folitude ; that is to fay, to reading : 
but we mult know how to read to advantage $ 
for doing it without method, choice or tafte, 1s 
areal lofs to the cultivation of the mind ; it 
ferves, at moft, to fill up fome idle moments ; 
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and, when we read in this manner, although 
we may have a good memory, we neither learn 
nor retain any thing. 
For my part, my method of reading with 


advantage, books of all kinds, foreign to my | ltanding he added the graces of virtue and of 


profeffion, is as follows. In the firft place, I 
recollect the firft principles of all the tciences I 
learned in my youth; afterwards I confider in 
which of thefe fciences I wifh to gain a more 
extenfive knowledge ; I do notfeek it in didac- 
tic books, in treatifes made precifely to in- 
ftrué& ; fuch kind of reading would form too 
profound a ftudy, and require too much appli- 
cation, in which people who quitted other feri- 
ous ftudies for it, would find no relaxation: I 
feek for books which contain the hiltory of each 
fcience, the progrefs it has made in different 
ages, and the rational deductions ot authors 
and artifls, to whom it owes its progrefs. Iam 
perfuaded, that by this hiltorical ftudy alone 
of the arts and fciences, a man of the world 
may learn as much as he wifhes to know of 
them, and that a good Encyclopedia might be 
made by uniting the hiftory of each {cience and 
art, and fhewing how one derives from the 
other, and the relations that are between them. 

My cuftom is, with books whofe fubjects ap- 
pear interefting, to read them over, and then 
form a general judgment of the work ;: after- 
wards, if I think it worth while, read them a 
fecond time, make extracts of the beft part of 
their contents, and what appears to me molt 
novel, and criticife the principal errors into 
which the author may have fallen. Such is 
my method with books of fcieuce and hittory ; 
with refpe& to thofe of fimple literature, po- 
ems, romances, &c. performances of which we 
mult net abfolutely deprive ourfelves, becaufe 
they are a dernier refort againft the fatigue 
and uniformity of more ferious books, I make 
no extrats from them, but content myielf af- 
ter reading them over, with writing, in a few 
words, my opinion upon each, to prevent thofe 
who may be tempted to read them after me, 
the trouble of beginning an author, by whom 
they would neither be amufed nor entertained. 
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LIBERALITY. 


THE mott acceptable thing in the world is 
a dilcreet liberality. 


LireERARY IABLET. 


KANG-HI, EMPEROR OF CHINA. 
KANG-HI was one of the moft illuftrious 


| princes that ever fat upon the throne of China. 








He that gives to all with. | 


out difcretion, will foon ftand in need of every | 


one’s affiftance. 


ing largely, as in giving feafonably, 

He is not to be efteemed liberal who does as 
it were, pick a quarrel with his money, and 
knows not how either to part with it, or keep 
it ; but he that difpofes of it with diferetion and 
reafon ; that proportions his bounty to his abil- 


' that has happened in my reign. 


To great talents and a comprehenfive under- 


piety, and from his earlieft life exhibited that 


ardor of mind fo well fuited to the difficult | 


tafk of government. He afcended the throne 
in 1661, and died in 1724. 


When the Emperor Cham-chi, his father, | 


was on his death-bed, he ailembled his children 


| together to fix upon a fucceflor to his kingdom. 


On afking his eldett fon if he fhould like to be 
I-mperor, the latter aniwered that he was too 
weak to fupport fo great a burden. The fec- 
ond made nearly the fame anfwer. But when 
he put the queition to young Kang-hi, who 
was not quite feven years old, he replied— 

** Give me the Empire to govern and you 
{hall fee how I thall acquit myfelt.” 

The Emperor was much pleafed with the 
bold and fimple anfwer. 

*« He is a boy of courage,” faid Cham-chi : 
“ let him be Emperor.” 

The pomp and the bufinefs of the throne did 
not interrupt the labors of Kang-hi. He ufed 
to tell his children, by way of making them 
ftudy— 

‘| came to throne at the age of eight years. 
Tching and Lin, my two minitters, were my 
matters, and they made me apply myfelf incet- 
fantly to the ttudy of the King, and the annals 
of the Empire. Afterwards they taught me el- 
oquence and poetry. At feventeen years of 
age my paflion for books made me get up be- 
fore day, and {fit up very late in the night. I 
applied my mind io much that my health fuf- 
fered by it, but my {phere of knewledge was 
enlarged, and a great L:mpire cannot be well 
governed unleis the monarch hasa great fhare 
ot knowledge.” 

A thort time before he died, he fent for the 
princes his ions, and thus addrefled them-— 

“J have diligently ftudied hiltory, and I 
have made my reflections upon every thing 
I have ob- 
ferved that all thofe who were defirous to do 
mifchiefs to others dicd miferably ; that thofe 
who had no feeling met with perions more cru- 
el than themifelves ; and that even foldiers 
who were fanguinary without neceflity did not 


o 
die a natural death. ‘che Tien (Heaven) re- 


| venges one man by another, and he often makes 
Liberality does not fo much confift in giv- | 


‘ 


, tions of many families : 


| tue, 


ity ; chufes his objects according to their necef- 


fities ; and confers his bounties when they can 
do molt good. 

Thote perfons (fays Tacitus) are under a 
mighty error, who know not how to diftinguith 
between liberality and lusury. Abundance 
of men know how to fquander, that do not 
know how to give. 

We thould be generous—but not profufe or 
profligate. 


him that has prepared the poifon drink it him- 
felf. I am now feventy-two years ofage: | 
have feen the fourth and even the fifth genera- 
I have conitantly ob- 
ferved happinefs, peace, and wealth, perpetu- 
ate themfelves in thofe families who love vir- 
Poverty, calamity, reverfe of fortune, 
and a thoufand accidents, have before my eye 
precipitated into mifery, or deftroyed thoie 
tumilies that had enriched themfelves by injuf- 
tice, and who were prone to revenge and de- 
livered up to diforder. Ihave concluded, then, 
from all that I have feen, that the courfe of 
events is juft. Thofe who ast uprightly gather 


the pleafant fruits of their good condutt, and | 


thofe who att vicioufly receive their punifh- 
ment even in this world.” 


19 


| His penetration of mind, his great knowl- 
| edge, the majefty of his appearance, his brave- 
| ry, his magnificence, his indefatigable applica- 
tion to the bufinefs of his kingdom, procured 
_ Kang-hi from his fubjeéts the glorious appella- 
tion of * the father of his mone,” 
(N.Y. Weekly Mufeum. 
Sell 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Writers for the Tablet, efpecially thofe who 
leave their pieces in the Printing-Office, are 
requefted to place over each of their produc- 
tions, thefe words—For the Tablet-—to diftin. 
guith them fiom thofe which are intended for 
the Gazette. 

Several compofitions have lately come un- 
der our infpection. Such of them as we fup- 
pofe will entertain the readers, and not di/bonor 
the writers, we fhall, with pleafure, infert, 

The fecond part of K’s poetico-profaic com. 
munication is received, and appears as excellent 
as the firft. _We know not the author ; but we 
ferioufly advife him never to attempt getting 
altride Pegaius again, left that in/ulted animal 
fhould turn frantic, and endanger the rider’s 
life. 

Epwin, A. Z. and fome others we think 
may ride with fafety. 

We feel ourfelves under great obligations to 
a number who have furniihed matter for the 
Tablet. Some diftant correfpondents have 
done more than was expected—but have they 
all fulfilled their engagements ? 

KK a QGP PE 
MARRIED, 

At Charleflon, (8. C.) Mr. James Allwood, is 
Mifs Elizabeth Allavrong.— At Shagticole, N. Y. 
Mr, William Kent, aged 75, to the widow Eliza- 
beth Generfon, aged 60—* Coo on fweet doves.” 
| At Charljtown, ( Mafs.) Mr. Jofeph Cufding, 

Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet, Amberf, to Mifs 
Rebecca Edmonds, of Charleftown. 

Ln this place, laf Vhurfilay fen’night, Dr. Vlipha- 
let Lyman, of Stafford, ( Con.) to Mifs Abigait 
Ripley, daughter of the late Rev. Sylvanus Ripley. 








The meanest coltage, § or costliest dome, 
Ts bu: an upper chamber to the tomb.’ 











DIED, af 

At New-Orleans, Jofeph Briggs, Lfq private 
feeretary to Governor Cleiborne—-at. the fume places) 
of the yellow fever, Gov. Claiborne’s wife S child), 
At Enofborough, (Ver.) Rev. Job Swift, D. De} 

of Addifon.—At Groton, Dea. Benjamin Bancroft, 
aged 80. Ly 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





PHILANTHROPY? rewarven. 


LOUD howl’ d the wind, a!l beaven was fabled o'er, 


Lightning, in wild confufion, fcem’d to fly, 
Old ocean mad’ ning lafh’d the wave-worn fbore, 


And grumbling thunder roar’d along the fry. 


Oh feene of dread ! wild horror’s felleft form 
Dane’ d, wrapt in darknefi, as he flitted o'er ; 

Th’ affrighten’d fea-bird, confcious of the ftorm, 
Scream’ d from afar, and waader’d for ihe bore. 


When Jack aloft, thus to his mates on deck, 
The wind—for heaven's fake, keep her in the wind! 
Through fireaks of lightning I perceive a wreck ; 
Ub, up, bear up, let’s help or foe or friend. 


A rope was thrown, juft when the lightning blaz’d ; 
Two finking tars, thus aided by its fire, 
Caught it, were fav’d—bold Jack with tranfport 
gazd; 
They were his brother, and his aged fire. 
A. Z. 
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POOR PURSE. 


THRO’ the journey of life in which pleafures 
arife, 
We travel, with cares e’er opprefs’d ; 
Thole pleafures alluring, deceive our fond eyes, 
With nought but a poor purfe we're blefs’d. 


The brik gallant youth we bebold fill’d with 


JOY» 
In the hope of a female carefs’d ; 
Deceiv’d by his pafiion and us’d as a toy, 
At length with a poor pur/e he’s blefs’d. 


The fop in his pride ftruts in laced coat gay, 
Atfome obje& of worth he has guefs’d ; 

Expe&ing the prize, {pends in riot the day, 
Detpairing, with a poor pur/e he’s blefs’d. 


So thro’ life’s varying fcenes, deck’d with beau- 
ty’s fair flowers, 
We are often by thoufands carefs’d ; 
In pleafures and joys we fpend the gay hours, 
But at laft with a poor pur fe we're blefs’d. 
GLAUS. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 














TIME AND DEATH.—sy younc. 


EACH moment has its fickle, emulous 
Of ‘T'ime’s enormous f{cythe, whofe ample fweep 


Strikes empires from the root ; each moment 


plays 
His little weapon in the narrower {phere 
Of {weet domeftic comfort, and cuts down 
The faireft bloom of fublunary blifs. 
Blifs! fublunary blits !—proud words and 


vain ; 


Implicit treafon to divine decree ! 


A bold invafion of the rights of Heav’n ! 

I clafp’d the phantoms, and I found them air. 

O had I weigh’d it ere my fond embrace, 

What darts of agony had mifs’d my heart ! 
Death ! great proprietor of all! ’tis thine 

To tread out empire, and to quench the ftars, 


LITERARY TABLET: 


The fun himfelf by thy permiffion fhines ; 


{phere. 
Amid fuch mighty plunder, why exhautt 
| Thy partial quiver ona mark fo mean ? 
Why thy peculiar rancour wreak’d on me? 
Infatiate archer! could not once fuffice ? 


flain ; 


horn. 
O Cynthia ! why fo pale ? Doft thou lament 


wheel 
Of ceafelefs change outwhirl’d in human life? 


Self-given, folar ray of found delight. 
Inev’ry varied pofture, place and hour, 

How widow’d ev’ry thought of ev’ry joy ! 

Thought, bufy thought! too bufy for my peace ! 

Thro’ the dark poftern of time long elaps’d, 

Led foftly by the ftillnefs of the night, 

Led, like a murderer (and fuch it proves ! ) 


In queft of wretchednefs perverfely ftrays ; 


Of my departed joys ; a num’rous train ! 
I rue the riches of my former fate ; 

Sweet comfort’s blafted clufters I lament : 
I tremble at the bleflings once fo dear, 
And ev’ry pleafure pains me to the heart. 


Hangs out the fun his luftre but for me, 
The fingle man? Are angels all befide ? 
I mourn for millions : ’Tis the common lot. 
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BEAUTY WILL FADE. 


THE rainbow, tinged with various hue, 
Delights and fafcinates the view ; 
But the bright beauties it difplays, 
Darken and vanifh while we gaze. 


Fair Cioe dreams, in foft repofe, 

Of dances, operas, billetdoux ; 

A world of blifs ! but, lucklefs maid, 
Soon as thou wak’ft the enchantment’s fled. 


The rofe, that blooms, upon the bufh, 
And meets the morning bluth for bluth, 
Betore the fun’s meridian biaze, 

Lofes its luftre and decays. 


A momentary dream, or withering rofe ! 
p a 
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44 SONG.—Bby pryDeEn. 


CLOE found Amyntas lying, 
All in tears upon the plain ; 
Sighing to himfelf, and crying, 
Wretched I, to love in vain ! 
Kifs me, dear, before my dying ; 
Kifs me once, and eafe my pain ! 


Sighing to himfelf, and crying, 
Wretched I, to lovein vain! 
Ever fcorning and denyin 
To reward your faithful fwain : 
Kifs me, dear, before my dying ; 
Kifs me once, and eafe my pain ! 





And one day thou fhalt pluck him from his | 


Thy fhaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was | 


And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her 
Thy wretched neighbour? Grieve to fee thy 


How wanes my borrow’d blifs! from fortune’s 
Precarious courtefy ! not virtue’s fure, [imile, 


Strays (wretched rover !) o’er the pleafing paft, 


And finds all defart now ; and meets the ghofts 


Yet, why complain? orwhy complain for one ; 


Ever fcorning, and denying 
To reward your faithful fwain ; 
|  Cloe, laughing at his crying, 
| Told him he lov’d in vam : 
Kifs me, dear, before my dying ; 
Kifs me once, and eafe my pain ! 


Cloe, laughing at his crying, 
Told hum he lov’d in vam: 

But, repenting, and complying, 
When he hits’d the kifs’d again : 

Kifs’d him up before his dying ; 
Kits’d him up, and eas’d his pain. 


—— 
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ELEGY IN IMITATION OF TIBULLUS. 
BY SMOLLET, 


WHERE now are all my flatt’ring dreams of joy ? 
Monimia, give my foul her wonted reft : 

Since firftthy beauty fix’d my roving eye, 
Heart-gnawing cares corrode my penfive brea! 


Let happy lovers fly where pleafures call, 
With feftive fongs begurle the fleeting hour, 
Lead beauty thro’ the mazes of the ball, 

Or prefs her wanton ia love's rofeate bow’r. 


For me, no more I'll range th’ empurpled mead, 
Where thepherds pipe, and virgins dance around, 
Nor wander thro’ the woodbine’s fragraut thade, 
To hear the mufic of the grove refound. 


I’ll feek fome lonely church, or dreary hall, 
Where fancy paints the glimm’ring taper blue, 
Where damps hang mould’ring on the ivied wail, 
And theeted ghofts drick up the midnight dew : 


There, leagued with hopelefs anguifh and defpair, 
A while in {ilence o’er my fate repine ; 

Then, with a long farewcel to love and care, 

To kindred duft my weary limbs confign. 


Wilt thou, Monimia, thed a gracious tear 

On the cold grave where all my forrows reft; 
Strew vernal flow’rs,applaud my love fincere, 
And bid the turf lie eafy on my breaft ? 





What’s beauty elfe! tranfientas glittering bows, 
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MIRROR OF MOMUS. 








A SMALL gentleman challenged a very 
(large man to aduel. I have not” fays the 
large man “ an equal chance, on account of 
your diminutive fize. I will chalk out a pic- 
ture of you on my body, and if you fhoot out 
fide of the mark, why, it than’t go for any 
thing, and you {hall fire again.” 


A DUEL was lately fought near Dublin, 
by two Attornies. An Irifhman deferibing it, 





fays. one of the parties was /lightly wounded th 


_ the hat ! 





| fe) 

| PETHAGORAS held, and other grave fares, 
_ Who liv’d, im leatn’d or ignorant ages, 

| That the fpiritsof men, when life from us paffes, 
| Now crawl into fheep and now animate affes. 

| All this may be true—yet oftener, I ween, 
The /virits of affes take bodies of men. 
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